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capture even 4 percent of the total 
vote. Only the 12 parties already rep- 
resented in the Knesset elected candi- 
dates, obtaining between them over 
96 percent of the votes cast. 

The greatest surprise was the in- 
crease in the Mapai party’s strength 
trom 32.2 to over 38.5 percent of the 
popular vote. This enabled Mapai to 
win more Knesset seats than any 
party has yet held. By strengthening 
Its parliamentary representation trom 
40 to 47 out of the 120 seats it is only 
14 short of 


still cannot form a government alone, 


a majority. Although it 


it has moved closer to that goal than 
ever before. Under the present con 
stitutional system this goal is not 
likely to be attained, since too many 
vested party interests are at stake to 
risk the electoral reform so desired 
by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, who 
wants to end proportional represen 
tation. Thus Mapai will probably 
have to govern another four years on 
a basis of interparty compromise, col- 
laboration and cooperation. 
This the 
which have colored Israel's political 


+ 


lite since its creation in 1948 will per- 


means that influences 


sist. It is unlikely that drastic changes 
will occur in government policy un 
less, of course, some unforeseen ex- 
ternal development affects the coun 


try’s internal politics. 


Ben-Gurion's Influence 


The strongest single influence in 
Israel remains Ben-Gurion, the man. 
As any visitor to Israel can attest, 
thousands of Israelis vote Mapai be 
cause they are voting for Ben-Gur- 


ion. During the campaign the party 


did not hesitate to play up the “Old 
Man’s” personality and the fact that 
he, of course, wanted a Mapai vic 
tory. In the next Knesset, as in the 
first three, he will undoubtedly domi 
nate the political scene, setting both 
Al- 


though he is already in his 70's, at 


domestic and foreign policy. 
the end of the next Knesset (1963) 
he will still be the 


Federal German Republic's Konrad 


younger than 


Adenauer or South Korea’s Syngman 
Rhee. 

Internally this means that the gov 
ernment will continue to pursue a 
moderate Socialist program based on 
a mixed economy, with control di 
vided among the Socialist-dominated 


General Federation of Labor ( Hista 


drut), small to medium-arge private 


capital, government and the Jewish 
This 


parties like Herut and the General 


‘srency. the free enterprise 
Zionists find extremely unpalatable. 
They charge that Histadrut, through 
the Mapai party's influence, is given 
unfair advantages and that free en 
terprise is discouraged from risk in 
vestment. 

The politico religious combination 
of the National Religious Front (or- 
thodox) and the Torah Religious 


Front (ultra-orthodox ) 


parties in 
creased its total strength from -17 to 
18 seats, thereby remaining a potent 
influence on all legislation that has 
anything to do with religion. The ex 
isting religious compromise based on 
the status quo will probably con 
tinue. An attempt to alter it would 
create disorders, the disruptive effect 
of which Mapai would be likely to 


tind more disadvantageous than any 


benefit which might result from a 
precipitous cut in the power of th 
religious authorities. This means that 
personal status matters (marriags 
divorce and the like) will remain in 
the hands of the clergy and 


much of the restrictive legislatu 
having to do with food, sabbat 


Dono kK 


trafhic, etc., will remain on the 


Foreign Policy Strengthened 


Ben-Gurion’s toreign | 


strengthened by the loss of vote 
Although the neutra 


Mapam retained its nine seat 


the left. 


tormer ally, Ahdut Avodah, now 
Knesset 
lett Comn 


instead of ten 


On 


seven 
bers. the far 
strength was halved so that 

three party members remain in Pa 


The 


now be even more free to pursur 


hament. prune minister 


policy of close identihcation wit! 
West 


quo as a 


and insistence on the 
basis tor any 
with the Arabs. 

The only area of mayor 
Ben-Gurion 


mect 


where he is lik 
Opposition 18 in effect 
electoral change which would 
possible a two-party system. ( Vhs 
“Old Man , 


ers close to the 


this is one of his last a 
Since Ben-Gurion has beet 
ful in attaining so many other 
which seemed unlikely of realizat 
who knows but this one also n 
accomplished within his lifetin 
my the Mi 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


~% Should U.S. Enter Outer Space Race? 








dispute in this country 


s ahe id in outer pace con 
Americans. The 
moon robes, 
two to tour 
States. 

any 

And the 

question of 

$5 billion 

The first 

nited States must face 
ints to consider this a 
Russians. The second 


ints to win the 


race 


No Sense of Urgency 


' 
cenhowcr irom 


ing little attention to the space gap. 
The 


that first things had to come first. It 


justification for this ipproac h is 


was imperative to close the missile 


gap because our security 


volved. It was not important—or at 


was in 


least not so important to close the 


space gap, when only prestige was 
thought to be involved. 


Some of the military will 


argue, 


and vehemently, that security is in 


volved in outer space and that while 


this may not be apparent now it will 


become apparent when it is too late 


to do anything about it. If the space 


gap is to be closed, the President 


must be persuaded the race neces 


pcop 


sary; then Congress and the peoy 
must be persuaded; and, fin 
money will have to be voted | 
gress to accomplish that end. Actual 
ly ¢ ongress 1s in NO position to crity 
cize the President on his spa 
gram, for this year it has 

$30 million from NASA's buc 
prepared by the President. 
Some also argue here that 


money but brains which are 


supply in space explorati 


there just are not enough aq 


scientists to go aroun 


has to be done in missile 


ment as well as in space 

According to James H. Doolittle. 
retired Air Force general, now chair 
man of Space Technology Laborato 
had the 


could do the 


ries, Inc.: “If we 
boosters. we 
Russians are doing.” In 


a rocket 


and this view seems to be pretty well 


what is missing ts booster. 


accepted by the military, the scien 
tists and the politicians. As of now 
America’s biggest rocket engine, the 
tlas ICBM, gener 


ates about 360,000 pounds of thrust. 


one used on the 


NASA 


sions of an eng 


True, 
million 


pounds of thrust—one of them the 


much-discussed Saturn, whose en 


gine consists of a cluster 
Siic engines wh 
An engine million 


istence with 


pounds or thr would be ibout 
double anything ! ns are 


known to ha c 


Controversies Block Action 


But something else. it is obvious. 
America s space 
take that 


and that is 


would be needed 


program were to “great 
leap forward 


to the orga! izational 


yy contro\ 


ersics 


which to date lave 


pitted 


? 
against ientust agai 
entist, an ; rally kept the 
program 
truce, has 


he lates 
Braun and | um 


trom the NASA. 
unque¢ st 
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consi 

1 possible space race 
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space conquest 
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seem inadequa 
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necessary 
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Yes' — Krock 


Will ‘B Arthur Krock joined The New York Times board 
| uy editors in 1927 and has been Washington commentat 

e P for that paper since 1953. The following article, “Effort 
i American Help of New Conditions on a Theory,” appeared in his colun 


in The New York Times of October 29 and is rep: 


U S$ Dollar? here with the permission of that paper by whom 
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copyrighted. 








(The New York Times reported on The bases of his advantage are sev More important, the Secretary ha 
November 15 that “the question of eral. (1) The recovery of Western 
how the Administration deals with Europe has changed a United States 


the balance-of-payments deficit has project to a local fact. (2) The area 


the support of the President. A 
swering questions on the subj 
his news conterence today the P 


become the hottest interagency issue 1s now selling us more than it is buy lent demonstrated this by saying 


in Washington, possibly affecting the ing from us, with rapidly growing 


United States military structure over- exports of automobiles, plate glass, 


“There has been no suggestion 


that... we will not make a loas 


seas and the level of foreign eco steel tubing and rubber goods. (3) less “X” amount or all! of it 


nomic aid.” Here are two views on This reverse in the balance of trade 


in purchases in our own country 
this topic. —The Editor) 


s causing a gold loss here in favor Sut it seems to us that the wil 


Wasuinecton, October 28—It is a of Western Europe at a current rate matter should be looked at 


fearsome sight for certain executive of $4 billion annually. (4) The dollar now] we are merely 


officials when the chairman of the is being quoted at a discount on Eu- the gold reserves of some! 


Committee on Foreign Relations ropean exchanges. (5) Nevertheless, while we have to mak« 


closes in toward any of their posi- there has been no notable easing of sulting balance of deficit 


tions. And now Chairman Fulbright foreign trade restrictions on dollar receipts from abroad. 


has done this with a series of ques- goods.® (6) And representatives of never had a restriction 


tions implying an unfavorable atti- nations seeking development loans but [in] the economies 


tude toward the plan of the Develop- in Western Europe are still being which] were in bad shape 


ment Loan Fund to require a closer told to get their money in the United — has been a g 
tie between United States financial States and then return to spend it This is another way of 


rid to underdeveloped nations and there for equipment at prices below out that the United States 
their use of it in purchases in this the United States k vel. years, and on the basis of 


country. ° en European economics 
Anderson's Arguments 

His approach suggests that of a 3 over-funding its exports 

hostile ship of the line, in battle Secretary Anderson is prepared to 


other producing nations | 
dress, as described by Byron in “The debate with Senator Fulbright before 


under-funding theirs. The 
, 

Corsair the American people the question we have continued to pay for 
whether they should continue to per 


She bea tically near 


exports, ind they have ont 
Speed on her pro nd terror in her tier mit this exploitation of their re wcumulate capital, in the 
The awesome spectacle is usually SOUrceS and their benevolence. And of their resumed pi 
enough to shake the State Depart in his mild D.L.F. policy revision, inomaly is plain in the 


ment to its subcellar. But this time Whereby the United States would no there js no substantial 


Senator Fulbright’s real target is the longer carry the vast bulk of finan the benenciary nations 
Treasury Department, whose chief, "8 underdeveloped nations while thing to terminate it 
Robert B. Anderson, is the source of Prosperous business competitors the United States does. 


the new look which the D.LF. is abroad get the bulk of the trade the So far the D.L.F. announ 


taking at some aspects of foreign aid. "™oney creates, he has the support of and even if the policy of takings 


And Secretary Anderson not only independent international fiscal new. hard look at the subject 


has impressive answers to Fulbright’s economists. is extended to the International ¢ 


questions, but he is in a much strong . operation Administration, mer 
* For changes in foreign trade restriction 
er position than State in a contro- since this article v put d, see Neal means this government intend 


cs . S ford dol suble h Ix Best ; : 
versy with a chairman of foreign re canon Dotter put a higher degree of prior 
Cure in Forricn micy Bowers Dx 


lations. 


cember 1, 1959 





‘No' — Gardner 


Richard N. Gardner, associate professor of law at Colum 


bia Law School, is the author of the Foreign Policy 
Association's Headline Series No. 133, “New Directions in 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy” (January-February 1959). 


Portions of the tollowing article questioning the decision 


' 4, 


io « 


cared as a letter 


Development Loan Fund lending originally ap 
to the editor of The 


Ne “ York Times 


on October 26. 


HI 
has 


Development Loan Fund 
innounced that henceforth 
o underdeveloped countries 


nust norm 


illy be spent in the United 


Stat The Administration is con 


templating tr ol funds dis 


tying 
uursed by the International ¢ oopera 
This ex 


Amer in 


nomic devclopment aid is 


tration as we 


Buy prin 


le ve loped 
Arne ri 


oreign 


coun 
an goods 
products are 
r suited to their needs 


reduces the value of 


at our 
; ce vic 
ction, It 
multi 


have 


ied lending 1s 
orrect the United 
payments deficit, 
year at some $4 billion. 
withstand 

of D.L.F. 


th ipients on 


ne ren 


countries other than 


Even 


at dollars spent on for 


on the false 


ar _ 
ost to 


D.L.I 


reduced our 


us, applica 


new policy thus 


ave deficit 
million. 

future, the new policy 
y to the $800 million of 


dy 


committed but not yet 


Thus its impact on our 


balance of payments can scarcely be 


signihcant until 1961. Assuming dis 


bursal in that year ol funds 1OL NOW 


committed reaches $500 million, we 


would be saving less than $200 mil 


lion—about 5 percent of the current 


balance-of payments deficit 


] 


Even this calculation is too gener 


the 


orre 


ous to the new policy. It accepts 


assumption echoed by your 


old 


policy, there was a net outflow 


spondent that under the un 
tied 
of dollars to the world to the 
that the procurement was in ftoreign 


T his 
Dollars spent 


the | 


drain 


extent 


countrics. assumption s,s un 


warranted. by aid re 


nited 


the { 


ments outside States 


icpresent a on nited 


States balance of payments only to 


the extent that they are hoarde: 
foreign countries ind not respent 
American goods. 

ud Mor 


the [ 


I urthermore, even if 


required to be spent in 


States, the 


retaliate 


European countric 
and offset any our 
balance of payments ifying 
lol 
i 


que S 


restrictions on the spending 


lars by their citizens. The kev 
done 
dollars. but 


what trade and exchange restri 


tion, therefore, is not what 


with United States aid 


tions 
are maintained by the countries 
which have been gaining reserve at 
our expense. 

The 


payments problem lies in 


} 
solute 


satistactory 


restrictive, measures. 


Steps Advocated 

The 
have been Zaining reserves at our ex 
King 


Italy) 


European countries which 


pense (principally the United 


dom, Germany, France at 


disk 


restrictions against imports 


should remove their riminatory 


ot { nited 


“invisib! (e.g 


s 
c Ke 


States goods and 


travel in the United States): relax 


controls on the flow ot priv ite capital 
the United 


developed yuntries: 


to States and the less 


expand their 


ai 


foreign aid efforts through bilateral 


programs and new international 
agencies such as the pri d Inter 


De 


pose 


national Association: 


clopment 
and share mort equitably the costs ot 
United State litary shipments to 


Europe and United States bases over 
Our | 
taker 


directions. 


SCAS. 


ready in some 
progres: 
jeopardize now en 
restrictive 


At the me ¢i 
States n 


me, the 


more responsib! 


dealing lomestic economic 


problems. The international posit 


ion 


of the | innot be 


strong tn the presence isruptive 


excessively liquid 


‘ 
when our situations 


were rever were le 


| uropeans dehei 


should be h i 


productivity, 


They were 


pius should 


| ' 
en 


ourage private 


trade barriers. 


le wer 


Krock 


} 


purchase rere y nations to which 


we have extended development 


A governme 


hardly do 


it in this situation 
And 


Chairman Fulbright gets the answers 


j 
moans 


could less. when 


to his questions these are likely to 


disappoint tl Democrats who 


think they ha 
making for the 


Ose 
i good new issuc in 
1960 


the impaign. 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Communist Timetable for 1960—What Odds? 








“Today, we face a test no society has 
ever tully met: how to make com- 
petition the life, not death, of na- 
tions.” 


With Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter opened be 


these words 


fore the National Foreign Trade 


Council on November 16 his first 


Khrushchev’s 


visit to the United States. He went 


major address 


since 


on to say: “The problem is urgent as 
never 
One 


before because of two facts. 


is a revolutionary 


movement 
based on great and growing power, 
which seeks to polarize all interna- 
tional competition around social sur 
vival. The other is that, hanging over 


this confi t. 


are the means of vast 


destruction. How can we meet such 
competition, yet keep it safely back 


from the abyss of universal ruin?” 


Soviet Growth Recognized 


The answer to this question de 


pends on the view cach of us takes of 


the competition whic h, it is now gen 


} 
erally rec ognized, exists and will con 


tinue to exist, between the United 


States and the U.S.S.R.—between the 


non-Communist and the Communist 


world. Few experts today are in 


clined to pooh-pooh Russia's achieve 


ments. as some had done in the past 


whether they survey the fields. of 


technology, science, education or 


> arts. 
Allen W. 


Central Intelligence Administration, 


Dulles, director of the 


in testifying on November 13 before 
a subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, said 
that it was important to regard So 


viet economK ambitions and claims 


seriously, even though they were 


larded with propaganda. 


“Tf.” he said, “the Soviet indus 


trial growth rate persists at 8 or 9 


percent per annum over the next 
decade, as is forecast, the gap be 
tween the two economies by 1970 
will be dangerously narrowed unless 
our own industrial growth rate is 
substantially increased from the pres 
ent pace.” 

Mr. Dulles estimated that the rate 
of economic growth in the United 
States has been less than 3 percent a 
year for the last six or seven years. 
He also noted that a simple com 
parison of industrial production to 
tals was not a true yardstick of rela 


Any 


comparison, he pointed out, must 


tive national power positions. 
take account of the might and priori 
ties that the U.S.S.R. gives to heavy 
industry and arms production in con 
trast to United States emphasis on 


consumertype goods and services. 
Mr. Dulles 


Khrushchev’s 


the world’s highest standard of liv 


declared that Premier 


promise ot attaining 


ing by 1970 is “a gross exaggeration. 
It 


learned to w histle. to use one of his 


is as though the shrimp had 


colorful comments.” 


the Sov ict 


In his opinion 


gross national product 


will be slightly more than 50 percent 


of ours by 1965 and about 55 


by 1970. 


per ent 

In the industrial sector, however, 
the race will be closer, “We believe,” 
he declared, “that the Soviets will 
continue to grow industrially by 8 or 


If 


could attain by 1970 about 60 per 


9 percent a year. they do, they 


cent of our industrial production, 
provided our industrial growth zate 


45 


Sut if the United States rate should 
5) 


averages percent per annum. 
average 2 percent, as predicted by 
Khrushchev, he added, So 


viet industrial production would 


then 


be 


Another 


I leymann, 


more 


than 


SU) 


American 


Jr., 


percent 


economist 


expert, 


' 


tor 


Rand Corporation, when questi« 


by th 


c 


Congressional 


Committee 


about Mr. Dulles’ testimony on N: 


vember 16, said that 


majority of United States economist 


accepted high estimates of Soviet 


nomic growth. In his opinion 
U.S.S.R. has dropped much of 


former secrecy about its economy 


cause it is proud of what 


} 


A considerab 


iw 


show. He warned against taking to 


much comfort 


tro 


m the 


the Soviet economy was 


fast only because it was comparat 
Dr. 
S.S.R. 


ly 


that t 


young. 


he 


l 


United States 


without actually overtaking 


ducti 


countr 


Soviet orbit by * 


sive 


lead.’ 
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underdes 
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Is Challenge A Threat? 


Granted 


41 vears of Soviet rule, 


rt 


at th 


Lh I 


} 


asa challenger of the | 


in the 


militar 


cconomic, 


ya 


nd 


no cs 


nas 


wropaganda, hel 


this ch illenge constitute 


the United States? 
Many 


that it does. The question 


Ameri an observ eT 


SSR 


_ 


H 


ure we to meet this challenge? 


American in his right mind proj 


that 


war, 


we 


wh 


ich, 


shoul 


a 


to 


reet it 


use 


by 


Mr. 


ruin 
Her 


phrase, would be “mutual sui 


N 


ter 


role 


We can slow down Soviet econon 


growth somewhat by prohibiting t 


export 


steel 


ot 


ind 


strategn 


oil 


pipe, 


» 


but 


i’ ods. 


1 


su 
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cannot stop it, judging by the record 


it} Wi 


of the postwar decade. ire there 


fore confronted with the need of dis 


covering new, more imaginative, 


if meeting Russia's challenge, 


American ob 


threat to us in 


respects 


Three Challenges 
he | 


nited 
ction ol 
to under 


imzation 


to cul 


r¢ asible, 


own on 


onomy. 


nent 


re 
the 
increase 

under 
, the Mid 
\merica. 
the most 
tages ol 


} exports 


of food and/or raw 


Third, 


boasts of the l[ 


materials to ob eared that the 
S.S.R. 


rite d States 


mere 


tain foreign currency needed to im 


about 


out 
port manufactured goods. They will, stripping 


< ally 


onomii 


it is contended, increasingly turn to 
the Soviet bloc, 


products, both as a market and as a . ‘ y he 


will influence the underdevel 


which need their 


oped coun accept idea that 

source of the commodities the 

and for tools they may not be able to 

afford t 
“1 
Phi 


ample, in Latin America 


countr« 
T) 
i< 


» pure hase in the West 


process 18 al WOrk 


( uba hopes to sell 
Soviet bloc unless the 
maintains its curren 
" | ates r 
Brazil is negotiating for 
its coffee to Russia and for 
ot Soviet 


cha Ou, and 


trom Moscow, 
trade fair w 1s opened in Mexico City ic wit i m ti | 
on Nove 

Deputy Premuiets 
W hile 


countries tor 


nited 


mber 21 by Soviet First 


Anastas | 


some of the 


Mikoyan. 
underdeve 
exampk 


been disappointed by if ri vention Dy 


IO! M SCOW, 
U.S.S.R. for financial 


with the U.S.S.R.., 


to try, either because aid in the fir ucting 
. ; 
discouraged about prospects its long-d 
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Dam. 
in the West, or because they 
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ting Western markets 
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that independent underdeveloped 


countries will want to select some 
teatures of communism as well as of 
democracy in rebuilding their econo 
mics. 

Should, then, the prospect of So 
viet competition in 1960 and for 
many years to come hill us with pessi 
mism, or can we meet it with con 
hdence? Mr. Herter struck an opti 
muistic note. He thinks that, as a re 
sult of high-level meetings between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
“a new process of communication 
may be developing.” He believes that 
on certain fundamentals we can find 
a common language because we have 
a common interest. 

This interest, according to him, 
lies “simply in the basic will to ‘sur 
vive, shared by free men and Com- 
alike.” task of 


negotiations in the months and years 


munists The main 
ahead is to devise some “rules of the 
game” to keep the great competition 
of our times “within bounds set by 
the conditions of cosurvival.” 

Mr. Herter has no illusions about 
the future. “It will take courage of a 
high order and strong nerves over a 
long time to construct a new rela- 
between the 


tionship antagonistic 


systems. But that must be done if 


civilization is to survive.” 
Vera Micneres Dean 


ccond ma arti 


US 
Ideals and Realities.”) 


= nine 
1960 


seTics 


Decisions 


Newsletter 


(Continued from page $1) 


tion? It is the intangibles as much as 
the tangibles that must be considered 
in reaching an answer. 

To date neither the President, nor 
Congress, nor the public, have shown 
much concern over Moscow's space 
successes. But can the public become 
alarmed unless either the President 
or the Congress raise the alarm? So 
tar both the President and Congress 
uninterested in 


seem highly outer 


space; it is primarily the military 


and a few scientists who are trying 


to make it an issue. 
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